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SACRIFICE STONE 
TACTICS 


By Kensaku Segoe 
Translated by Tokuzo Ikeda 


(This is the first installment of a 
series. Mr. Ikeda is translgting the 
entire book, and it is planned that the 
complete translation will be carried in 
the pages of the Journal.) 


OFTEN ONE OR MORE STONES are intention- 
ally sacrificed in order to obtain ei- 
ther a positional advantage or a mater- 
ial gain, Beginners are often reluc- 
tant to abandon stones at any stage of 
the game. The purpose of this series is 
to teach the reader how sacrifice stones 
may be used to advantage. 


Stones may be sacrificed at any stage 
of the game, such as joseki (corner 
play), fuseki Coverall opening strategy) 
and in end-game play. Such stones may 
also be used to increase one's strength 
toward the center of the board, to in- 
vade enemy territory, or to surround an 
enemy group. 


PART I 


This section covers the use of sacri- 
fice stones in the opening, or fuseki, 
Stage of the game. It should be noted 
that it is most important to keep sente, 
that is the initiative, during the open- 
ing phases of the game and that a sacri- 
fice play may prove very useful in this 

regard, 


Basic Position l 


Joseki (standard corner play) re- 
quires that B play at either a or b of 
Diagram 1-A. If B fails to make one of 
the above plays, °1 of Diagram 1-B is a 
strong play. After °7 W has a stable 
formation with strong outside influence, 


(Diagram 1-A) 


while B has been shut in the corner as 
the result of omitting one play. 


— YY WwW BB WN AW «ag CO OO 
Re wpo Ww BB MN DW I C —O 


Ciagram |-B 


If W plays next at B6, B must answer 
at El in order to live. W would next 
play at Fl, and B should answer at Dl. 
Diagram 1-C shows the result when Black 
fails to make the above play. 


Be NY W BB MN W ay © WO 
Se NH Wo SP MN WB awaT CO OO 
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Diagram {-C Diagram 1-D 
In Diagram 1-D, ®4 and °6 defend 

against a White attack at C6, but the 

variation after °7 results in a very 


poor position for Black; therefore Black 


should have been satisfied with the va- 
Yiation given in Diagram 1-B, 


Basic Position 2 (Diagram 2-A) 


When only the upper portion of this 
position is considered, a Black play at 
C10 would be desirable, However, in the 
overall picture this move would be bad, 
as W would answer D5 and force B into a 
low position along the left side. “1 at 
D5 is the standard way to play in this 

(continued on page 14) 
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ABOUT VOLUME SIX 


AFTER AN INTERVAL of several years, the 
American Go Journal is resuming publica- 
tion with this issue. As a member of the 
American Go Association, you will once 
again receive this journal regularly, 
and we hope you will find it just as use- 
ful and interesting as in earlier years. 

The editors are Go players like your- 
self who read the Go Journal in those 
years and profited by it. We were sad 
to see it discontinued at the end of 
1954, though we realized that the burden 
of publication for five years had fallen 
too heavily on two persons, Elizabeth 
and Lester Morris. 

Their achievement cannot be praised 
too much, The twenty issues which they 
planned, edited, and published, outweigh 
all other Go literature in English com- 
bined. In the Go Journals are found the 
only available discussions of strategy 


and tactics which go beyond a mere intro- 


duction. 

In the pages of the Go Journal, we 
find Bruno Ruger's extensive and system- 
atic series on handicap and even-game 
joseki. This remains one of the primary 
texts for anyone wishing to improve his 
game. Parallelling this are the Fuseki 
Studies of Honinbo Shusai, which might 
well be studied over and over by Ameri- 
can Go players, In addition, there are 
basic articleson invasions by both Bruno 
Ruger and the Japanese master Kajiwara; 
a detailed discussion of End Game Play 
by Koshi Takashima, as well as many other 
studies which represent a solid basis of 
Go theory. 

New forces have now appeared to help 
publish the Go Journal; we have leaned 
heavily on the resources of the Northern 


New Jersey Go Club for this undertaking, 
but we hope to draw more and more mem- 
bers of the Go Association into the work. 
We welcome communications from all Go 
players; your comments and suggestions 
on articles will be warmly considered. 
For translations and technical advice, 
we are deeply indebted to Takao Matsuda, 
5th dan, and Koshi Takashima, 2nd dan. 
We are also fortunate to have the advice 
and experience of Lester Morris. The 
diagrams in this issue were made by him, 
using the techniques he developed. 


We believe that general analyses of 
Go strategy and tactics are the most 
help to American Go players. We will 
continue to feature major articles on 
the theory of Go, translated from Japan- 
ese masters. "Sacrifice Stones", by 
Segoe, is an important work of this kind 
which will help to raise the tactical 
strength of all Go players. 

Honinbo Shusai's valuable series of 
Fuseki Studies will be continued, until 
the remaining maneuvers are completed. 

The new series of articles entitled 
"Raising Your Strength" will be aimed at 
beginners and those who can best utilize 
discussions of the fundamentals in stra- 
tegy and tactics. 

We will feature in each issue an ar- 
ticle on "The State of Go", in which we 
will give local news of Go players and 
Go games, as well as tournaments, 

We are presenting this first issue of 
the new Journal to readers with a sense 
of pride and satisfaction that something 
of great value has been taken from the 
shelf and restored to life. We are 
deeply sorry that Elizabeth Morris is 
not here to help in the work which she 
would have enitoyed. We are respectfully 
dedicating this issue to her. 
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GO SEIGEN - TAKAGAWA 


GAME SEVEN 
Translated by Takao Matsuda 
THIS IS THE SEVENTH GAME of a ten-game 


match between Honinbo Shukaku (Takagawa) 
and Go Seigen. Takagawa played White 


and resigned after ®153, The game was 
played on April 4 and 5, 1956. Comments 
are by Takagawa. 

Black White Black White 

1 R16 2 El? 9 F16 10 F17 

a Pig 4 04 1l E16 12 H16 

5 C16 6 E3 13 D17 14 J17 

7 G16 8 G17 


15 C4 


©2. This is a play that I seldom use 
which was chosen for variety. ©2 and °% 
often occur in fuseki,. 

®7,. If this is played at C4 W would 
play at D5 and D15 to press B_ against 
the side, and W would have the better 
game. ©7 is usually played at H16, but 
G16 was chosen to allow the following: 

Ae °8 E15, ©9 D14. This variation 
allows B to play at C4 after W defends 
the upper left corner. 

Be “8 Cl7, °F B17, “10 D16, 911 C15, 
©12 C18, 13 D13, Therefore, Black 
now has the opportunity to play either 
at B18 or F17, 

C. 98 C17, ©9 D16, 9°10 D17, %11 E16, 
©12 F17, 13 F16, 9°14 H17, 15 D10. The 
playing of this line allows B to build 
positional strength along the left side, 

©9, W planned to answer ©9 H17 with 
H16, Instead B made the sound plays at 
®9 and ®11, | 

012. %It might have been better to 
extend by playing the following line: 
©12 D17, 13 D116, 9°14 H16. However, the 
variation 912 D16, ®13 D17, 9°14 D115, @15 
C17, °16 H17, ®17 DIG is bad for White 
because of Black's cut at D117, 

°14, The result is a new variation. 

°l1 of Diagram 1 is a poor play. Af- 


ter the exchange of ®2 and 93, W has a 


rather poor form, After ®A, °B, ®C, and 
°D the position is the same as in the 
upper left corner of this game. This 
position may then be evaluated as a poor 
one for White, 

- One of Go Seigen's standard plays is 
the big knight's attack shown in Diagram 


oR a a i pp 
evn WwW FPN WY OO CO FR YH W BN A At Ce ~ 


GAME 


2. °2 is a bad play, but ®5 is worse, 
The general consensus of opinion is that 
this line of play results in a slight 
loss for White when only the local situ- 
ation is considered, | 

The conclusion is that although this 
variation results in a slight local loss 
for White, this is not important, as the 
W group counterattacks Black's position 
in the upper right corner, 

15. The following line of play also 
might have been used: ®75 -D5,... 916..C4, 
17 C5, 18 B4, 19 C9, Sugiuchi, 8th 
dan, believes that this line leads to a 
more Clearly defined strategy, as B will 
plan to play later at H15, followed by 
This is a good point, how- 
ever, since W may also play 918 D4, in- 
stead of B4, and it is difficult to say 
if this line is better than the varia- 
tion actually used, 


9 

8 

7 

6 
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4 
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Black White Black White 

16 C8 33 R7 34 Q3 
17 C12 18 D5 32.02 36 S2 
Lo CS 20 D6 37 R2 38 S3 
21 C6 22 D7 39 P7 40 06 
23 D2 24 E2 41 L3 42 K3 
25 03 26 K4 43 K2 44 J2 
27 R6 28 Q6 45 L2 46 Qll 
29 Q7 30 P6 47 L4& 48 07 


“17, This play requires a great deal 
of thought. The restrained play at C12 
is correct when the sequence through °24 
is considered, The variation shown in 
Diagram 3 is the orthodox way of hand- 
ling this situation, but after °6 there 
is the threat of a W play at A (B17). 
If B tries to avoid this by playing ®5 
at B (C13), W can then make a big play 
at the point of 5 (R10), 


Ee | Se FP Se Se Se Se 
Ww w Kh’ GH Oo a2 C OO 
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18 - 924. 
moves confines the B army in the corner, 


Although this series of 


W has gote. W leaves the play at C2 for 
a possible ko. 

926. This move might also have been 
played at L4&, I thought my analysis of 
this was complete, but post-game study 


indicated that L4 would have been better. 


When just the lower left hand corner is 
considered, then the variation shown in 
Diagram 4 is poor for White, However, 
when the overall position is considered, 
then this variation is not so good for 
Black. The most likely B response to 
°26 L4 would be at L2 (a in Diagram 4). 


Be NH WO BP MN WwW a 
Ee vi wow BN WwW ~y C 


Diagram ) 


B would answer the low attack at °1 
of Diagram 5 as shown. 

©27 - °40, Standard handicap joseki. 

®41 - ®43. Black's play to safeguard 
this group simplifies the fuseki. White 
also has the disadvantage of having a 
narrow extension with regard to his wall 
around D5. 

©°46. W would have liked to play this 
at L4. However, ®P2, °S5, ®Q11 would 
follow, and is poor for White, 


White Black 
50 R15 75 RY 76 P14 
51 Q15 52 Q14 77 R13 78 Sil 
53 R14 54 S15 79 ~J3 80 C2 

55 $16 56 010 81 B2 82 Bl 

57 09 58 N1O 83 C3 84 Dl 

59 NO 60 M9 85 Cl+ 86 P15 
61 M8 62 N8& 87 Q16 88 C2+ 
63 M10 64 L9 89 B7 90 Cll 
65 Q13 66 O12 91 D112 92 Dll 
67 Q10 68 R10 93 Cl+ 94 E12 
69 Pll 70 Q12 95 El+t 96 H14 
71 P10 72 P12 97 E13 98 F13 
73° «08 74 N7 99 F12 100 Ell 


Black 


©°50. This play seeks to change the 
pattern of play. °50 played at K5 would 
allow the B attack at R13. To play °50 
at R14 would allow a B cut at J3. 

052. In conjunction with 9°50, this 
play seeks to develop White strength in 
this area so that W may be able to play 
at the point of 956 (010). 

#53 - ®55. These plays continue to 
make things difficult for White. 

056, This play more or less fixes 
the continuation to the moves given, 

®65. Good play! 

©66. Forced. The variation °66 Q9, 
67 P10, °68 Pll, ®69 Q10, °70 R10, ®71 
RJ leaves Black with a safe group and 
White with a weak one, 

668. If this move is played at Rll 
Black may live with a larger territory 
by playing at R10. 
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69. A natural counter to 68. If 
played at R9, then °%70 P10 and Black is 
forced to answer ®71 Q9, 

°70 - ®°77, A natural continuation. 

°78. This is forced, to prevent the 
following line of play: 
©80 Nl1, ®81 N12, 9°82 M11, ®83 N13. For 
even if W manages to survive this attack 
B still has a very big play in the con- 
nection at Sl1l. °78 also threatens the 
sequence 9°59, ess, °S6, 

©79. Black has the better game after 
this move, 


°80, This move seeks complications 
with the ko at Cl. At °80 the following 
might be considered: °80 J4, %81 H3, 


082 H2, °83 G2, [284 G3, ®85 H4, °86 Gl, 
©87 G4, 9°88 F2+, ®89 K6; and Black cap- 
tures the three stones around K4& If W 
used °88 to save the three stones at K4, 
there would be no game left to contest, 

©8389, Black seeks to connect with the 
group in the upper left hand corner, 

°90. This prevents the connection, 

“93. This could have been played at 
the point of 9°94 (E12). In that case, 
play might continue: 93 E12, °94 B3 
with a tremendous ko, °95 Cl, °96 S9, 
°97 S8, 9°98 C2+, 99 B9 (ako threat), 
°100 B8, 101 Cl+, W playsako threat, 
B answers, W captures at C2, and 105 
Bll. 5B may now consider sacrificing the 
lower left hand corner, depending upon 
the situation. If instead of 9100 B8 W 
plays at Bl2 B would ignore this play 
and capture the ko, 

©93 - ®95. B avoids complications by 
ending the ko, as he calculates that he 
has the better game. 

©°96. C14 would probably have been 
better, as B would answer ®97 C13, and W 
has better chances in the center. 


Black White Black White 
101 G13. 102 F14 127 O17 128 N15 
103 G14 104 E14 129 M16 130 M17 
105 G15 106 C14 131 M15 132 N14 
107 B15 108 N17 133 M14 134 M12 
109 $5 110 S4 135 L17 136 L18 
lll S6 112 R4 137 M18 138 N18 
113 P2 114 L6 139 K18 140 M19 
115 K5 116 B14 141 Kl7 142 018 
117 Al& 118 Al3 143 K15 144 J18g 
119 Al5 120 B12 145 Kl19 146 P18 
121 O11 122 Nil 147 P16 148 R18 
123 N12 124 Mill 149 015+ 150 014 
125 N16 126 016 151 S18 152 $19 
153 Q1g Resigns 


°78 KS, ©79 O11, 
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101-153 
*i01 - *105. B sacrifices the left 


side in order to break through into the 
center, This plan clearly points out 


the keen sense of judgment possessed by 
Go Seigen, 

©0106. A fairly large gain, but not 
enough to shift the balance in favor of 
White, 

©107. Necessary in order to defend 


against a White play at B17, 

©108. The largest play remaining. 

"109 - 111, Typical Go Seigen play. 
This prevents °sg, °s8, °S6 with W keep- 
ing sentee and gaining about 7 points. 
This also affects the method by which W 
secures his group, 

©114,. Prevents a Black play at L8, 

°116, This prevents Black from play- 
ing at B13 and is worth over 10 points, 
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EVEN GAME FUSEKI 


STUDIES 


By Honinbo Shusai 


Maneuver 25 


Black White 
1 R16 2 Dl? 
+ .Q3 4 Pl7 
5 C4 6 R5 
a OLS 8.23 
9 RI 10 D6 


White plays °8 in the lower left hand 
corner, instead of answering ®7 with a 
play in the lower right hand corner to 
protect against the threatened squeeze 
at ®9, This is possible because White 
can still prevent a Black play at R4 or 
White can even allow Black the play at 
R4& and seek compensation elsewhere, 

©10 D6, This need not be played. W 
may also play at 05, or at any other 
point which prevents a Black play at R4,. 


ll E4& 12 D4& 

13 D5 14 D3 

15 C5 16 E5 

17 E6 18 F4&+ 
19 F5 20 G5 

21 E4+ 22 tS 

23 ES 24 G4 

25 C9 


The sequence ®11 - ®25 is a standard 


response to White's attack in the corner, 


26 03 
27 O04 


The fuseki in this maneuver, through 
®27, is similar in formation and order 
to that of Maneuver 15, the only differ- 
ence being that in Maneuver 15 the White 
stone in the upper left hand corner was 
at D16 instead of at D117. This differ- 
ence affects the subsequent operations 
to the extent that in Maneuver 15 a cor- 
ner closing play was not immediately 
necessary, while in this Maneuver either 
a corner closure or an attack is possi- 
ble at C15 or D15. For a discussion of 
the situation along the lower side, the 
reader should refer to Maneuver 15. 


28 R3 
29 P3 30 R2 


31 N3 


©°28 could also be played at N4, to 
follow the same sequence as in the case 
of Maneuver 15. In that Maneuver, White 
sacrificed the one stone on the right 
side in order to enlarge his sphere of 
influence along the lower side, In this 
Maneuver White has chosen to occupy the 
lower right hand corner, and Black will 
quite naturally seek compensation by oc- 
cupying the lower side, 

®31 is a solid counter to 930, This 
greatly reduces the otherwise large W 
territory on the lower side. 


32 C15 
33 Liv 


032 and 33 are both oba (points of 
maximum potential), 


34 R18 


If White should play 34 at N17, and 
Black answer with C17, then White would 
reply with J17, If instead of Q17 Black 
plays at H17, then White would answer at 
R18. °34 R18 is intended to establish 
promptly a foothold in the corner. 


— 
\O 
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35 016 
37 N16 


36 O17 
38 Mig 


©35 and ®37 are indispensable. 
39 R7 


Black has two other possible lines of 
play. One is to play at M17, trying to 
force White. into a low position by an- 
swering °L18 with ®K17, 

The other line of play is ©39 L18. 
However, since W has a strong low posi= 
tion in the upper left hand corner, the 
continuation would probably be: °40 M17, 
41 M16, 942 L16, 

©39 as played has the long-range plan 
of seizing vast regions in the center by 
securing sente in Black's approach to 
the lower right hand corner, because of 
the threat of a play at S4&. This allows 


O44 is played to upset Black's plan. 
For White to cut at L16 would be very 
bad, as it would play into Black's hand, 


45 E15 


*45 is a very interesting play. If 
W plays °46 D14, then 47 D16, 948 C16, 
©49 E17, °50 D18, ®51 F13. Another pos- 
sibility is °46 F16, 9°47 Cl4, These and 
other possible variations have already 
been discussed in Maneuver 19, 

If instead of making the above play W 
played 944 L16, B might sacrifice one 
stone by pressing at L15. This would be 
followed by: °46 K16, ®47 K15, °48 J16, 
®49 J15, ©°50 H16, ®51 H15, °52 G16. If 
Black could then occupy the extremely 
important post at L8, White would have a 
most difficult game, This emphasizes 
the reason for White's choice of Mll, 
Even so, Black has threatened to cut off 
the escape route of °44 with the play at 
E15. 


PROBLEMS 


Black time to play °41, shutting White 
into the corner. 
40 R6 
41 P7 42 M17 
43 M16 44 Mll 
Problem 1 


Black to play: 


White dieso 


Se Ye WwW SP NH DW AYO ~O 


Problem 2 


White to play: 
Black dies, 


mee WwW BN Ww NI C ~— 


9 
es 
7 Problem 3 
Lae ‘ 
5 ee Black to play: 
4 OE 
3 Lar White dies. 

is 
: 7 
1 

Problem 4 


Black to play: 


White dies, 


mH Ww ho BP wr AH «3 CO OO 


(solutions on next page) 
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KYU & DAN 


PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS IN JAPAN are ranked 
from 9th degree, or kudan, downward to 
lst degree, or shodan. There is a nom- 
inal difference of three stones between 
a kudan and a shodan; that is,the shodan 
should take three stones when playing a 
kudan, 
is expected that a shodan would easily 
defeat a 9th degree player at such a 
handicap. 

At present the following profession- 
als are ranked as 9th degree: 


1, Kuranosuke Fujisawa 
2. Go Seigen 

3. Utaro Hashimoto 

4. Eio Sakata 

5. Kensaku Segoe 

6. Minoru Kitani 

(Mr. Segoe's degree is 
an honorary one. 


It is interesting to note that Hon- 
inbo Shukaku, who has won the champion- 
ship of Japan three years ina row, is 
ranked as an 8th degree player. Co Sei- 
gen is generally conceded to be the 
strongest player in the world, and one 
might conclude that he should be awarded 
a ranking of 10th degree. 

The strongest amateur rating is 6th 
degree. At present there are several 
players holding this degree, including 
Mr. Hirata and Mr. Oka. There are a 
number of 5th degree players, including 
Takao Matsuda of New York City. 

The amateur ratings start at 6th de- 


gree and go down to Ist degree or shodan,. 


In actual practice, however, it — 


Players below shodan are ranked starting 
with first kyu, down through 25th kyu. 
The difference between amateur ratings 
is one stone, so that a 6th kyu player 
would play black against a 5th kyu player. 

In tournament play, where the players 
meet on even terms, a score of 4% points 
is added to White's score to offset the 
advantage that Black gains by having the 
first play. Statistics have indicated 
that 45 may not be quite enough, so re- 
cently a "komi" of 5% points has been 
used in some caseS. When two players 
engage in a series of matches the choice 
of white and black depends upon past 
performances. Go Seigen and Sakata re- 
cently played a match in which Go Seigen 
played white two out of three games. He 
won the match and Sakata must play black 
in all of the games of any future match. 
In some cases the weaker player may take 
a handicap of two stones in one game out 
of three, and simply play black in the 
other two games. 

Amateurs are always interested in 
comparing their ratings with the pro- 
fessional players. One such estimate 
is that an amateur godan (5th degree) is 
about the same strength as a profession- 
al  shodan,. The Japanese Go magazine 
"Kido" recently sponsored a tournament 
between 7th degree professionals and top 
ranking amateurs, The professionals gave 
a handicap of two stones and won the 
match 7 games to 4, with one game a draw. 
This result tends to verify the above 
comparison. 


0 COD ee 
Solutions to 


PROBLEMS 


Problem 1 
"A2, “A3, °B2. 


Problem 2 
T) @a2, We, bas SB, PC, ees, “Ch, 
®Dl, CPL. 
2) PA2, SBS, Ch, SB, ODL, *B2, Al. 
3) Oa2, “Spi, 9S, PBS, SCh, *BL, °B2. 


Problem 3 


@D2, CCl+, °BL, CB2, PHL, CAL, %A2. 


Problem ly 


*) BL, °O2Cl, 93 ALL, O; BS, @ B6,% A3, 
©7 B2, 98 B3, 99 AS, 10 Ab, S11 AD, 
012 El, 13 F2, 1 F3, @15 G2, 16 E2, 
17 Fl, 918 H3, 19 H2, °20 J3, 921 J2, 
022 K3, ©23 L2. 
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THE STATE OF GO 


|. New Jersey 


ALTHOUGH NEW JERSEY is a relatively 
small state in size and population, it 
ranks high in the scale of Go activity. 
There are four known active Go centers 
in the state, and these are remarkable 
for their continuous activity over the 
years, Taken from North to South, there 
is the North Jersey club, the Bell Tele- 
phone group in Murray Hill, Princeton, 
and Seabrook Farms. 

The North Jersey group originated 
with four or five Bergen County players 
in 1951-2, and now includes some 12 to 
15 members, The group claims the alle- 
giance of two long-range commuters: Dr, 
William Loomis from Greenwich, Conn,, 
and Murray Winicov from Philadelphia. 
One of the staunchest members, Clint 
Parmelee of Newark, is well known in 
chess circles as the winner of several 
state and national tournaments, 

The North Jersey group has found that 
the practice of meeting alternately in 


members’ homes, where coffee and refresh- 


ments are served, has helped to combine 
a relaxed and friendly atmosphere with 
steady attendance, All Go players in 
the area are invited to get in touch 
with Robert McCallister, 96 Cedar Avenue, 
Hackensack, 

The Princeton group meets every other 
Wednesday evening in private homes, 
There are also some informal sessions in 
Fine Hall at Princeton University, At 
present there are about 15 active mem- 
bers, Among the strongest players are 
Dr. Ralph Fox, Shodan (134 Cedar Lane, 
Princeton), Kenichi Shiraiwa, Wasaburo 
Unno, and Ikuo Takeuchi. The Robinson 
Go Library is housed in Fine Hall, 

Seabrook Farms has a rather strong Go 
group, whose activities are more or less 
restricted to the winter months, Their 
strongest player is Mr. Shizuo Nakashima, 
843 Elm Ave., Seabrook, N. Je Mr. Naka- 
shima was recently promoted to 3rd Dan 
by the Japanese Go Association. Other 
top ranking players are Messrs. Sasaki 
and Kuosmoto, who are 2nd Kyu. It is 
interesting to note that the Seabrook 
Farms group learned of the American Go 


Association through an article in the Ja- 


Ppanese magazine Kido, and first made con- 
tact with us in 1954, 

The group of Go players at Bell Tele- 
phone laboratories in Murray Hill is one 
of the largest from the point of view of 
numbers, Go is played regularly by en- 
gineers and scientists employed at Bell, 
and on an evening once every two weeks. 


Forty to fifty persons are drawn into 
this activity, all told. 
Next issue: Philadelphia 
® 
We are sure that all members of the 


American Go Association will be pleased 
to hear that "The Game of Go" by Arthur 
Smith, first published in 1908, is back 
in print. Copies may be ordered from the 
American Go Association at $1,75 each, 
post paid. This is a solid work of 217 
pages, with a 65 page chapter on Joseki, 
and we think that most of our members 
would profit by it. 


@ 
For those who do not have complete 


files of the Go Journal, there are still 
back issues available, The first volume 


is nearly exhausted, however, and it 
will not be long before complete sets 
will be hard to come by. 
® 
Some time ago Roger Newlander sold a 


translation of a book on Fuseki by Taka- 
gawa. This book has been rewritten and 
other books in the series have been com- 
pleted as follows: Volumes 1 and 2, Jo- 
seki, Volume 3, Fuseki; Volume 4, Okigo 
Fuseki (Handicap play); and Volume 5, 
Keshi and Uchikomi (Reducing and invad- 
ing enemy territory). A limited number 
of carbon copies are available at $40 
per book (Note: volumes 1 and 2 are one 
book). It is hoped that these will soon 
be published and made available to every- 
one at a much lower price. 
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RAISING YOUR STRENGTH 


Extensions and Connections 


(THIS IS THE FIRST of a series of ar- 
ticles written for beginners and players 
of average strength. The fundamentals 
of Go strategy and tactics will be the 
subject; the style will be basic, and 
assume no previous study by the reader, 
The articles on "Raising Your Strength" 
are prepared by the editorial staff of 
the Go Journal. While they are not in- 


tended to be exhaustive or authoritative, 
we believe that these studies can be use- 


ful stepping stones 
better game of Go.) 


towards playing a 


This first discussion concerns’ the 


moves which extend armies toward the cen- 


ter of the board. Such moves are usu- 
ally called for at the end of the open- 
ing stages, and throughout the middle 
game. One extends to the center for 
many reasons: to rescue armies without 
eyes, to surround enemy groups, or to 
secure a portion of the center territory. 
Generally, the player who dominates the 
center is able to connect his own ar- 
mies, simultaneously dividing and con- 
stricting the enemy. 

If one player extends too timidly 
toward the center, his opponent may 
seize the vital points; but if he jumps 
too boldly, he may find himself cut off 
from his base. He must also bear in 
mind the need to consolidate his exten- 
sions sooner or later, converting all 
gaps into solid connections, Waiting 
one move too long for such precautions 
can bea fatal tactical error. Some fur- 
ther clues to these distinctions will be 
found in what follows. 


A. What is a connection? 


Eventually, all connections must be 
resolved to a solid connection along a 
straight line, and this is, therefore, 
the only "true" connection, All other 
positions can only be potential connec- 
tions, depending on certain conditions 
to become true connections. 

The “diagonal" connection (Diagram 
1-A) is close to a true connection, and 
may be considereda "virtual connection." 
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Diagram | 


But many players forget that a play at 
a or b is needed to make this a true con- 
nection, Diagram 1-B shows such a posi- 
tion, where Black relied on a diagonal 
connection to unite his two groups. But 
if White plays at a, hé must answer at b 
to protect his second eye, and the con- 
nection is broken at c,. 

The "triangular" connection (Diagram 
1-C) is also a virtual connection. Yet 
in 1-D, it pleys Black false. For once 
White plays 91, he can continue at x; 
after Black captures, White looks for ko 
threats, and if he has enough, the con- 
nection will be cut, 

With these warnings in mind, we can 
proceed to examine the most common ways 
of extending toward the center, 


BRB, Extending under pressure 


The first extensions toward the cen- 
ter will usually be made in the course 
of corner play, in close or direct con- 


O~A 2-8 


Diagram 2 
10 


tact with enemy stones, The _ solid ex- 
tension occurs most often in response to 
direct contact: the well-known joseki 
positions of Diagram 2 are good examples, 


Diagram lb 


The diagonal extension has a definite 
left or right directional purpose, as 
shown in the simple form of Diagram 3-A. 
Diagonal plays are usually seen when op- 
posing stones are in the near vicinity 
or on both sides; ideally, the very 
compactness of this diagonal formation 
is a threat. Diagrams 3-B, 4-A and 4-B 
show common situations where diagonal 
moves have potential strength in two 
directions. A remarkable example may be 
seen in °4 of Diagram 13; this exten- 
Sion was strong enough to force the 
reply ®5, and White went on to seize the 
most important point elsewhere on the 
board. 

Many other forms of virtual connec- 
tions are used in extending under pres- 
sure. The "double pair" isavery strong 


formation which might be used more by 
beginners, Diagram 5, from a Go-Seigen- 
Fujisawa game, shows a pair of such con- 
nections set up from two knight's moves, 
The only limitation of this connectionis 
that is is subject to a ko threat, but 
its tactical advantages are plain, 

When extending from a pair of hori- 
zontally placed stones, the single skip 
serves as a virtual connection, In the 


Fage 


(from Go-Seigen--Fujisawa 
game, AGJ, 111, 3) 
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examples of Diagram 6 are shown two such 
extensions, one froma Go-Seigen game, the 
other from a Shusai Fuseki study. Dia- 
gram 6-B shows two further steps in this 
line of reasoning, After Black’s care- 
ful ®2, White takes a big jump to the 
center with 93: close examination will 
prove that this double skip is a virtual 
connection which cannot be cut. Once 
more, when Black plays at a, White re- 
sponds deftly with b. He moves swiftly 
out of danger, without risking a cut, 

These examples underline the fact 
that there are many forms of safe exten- 
Sion under pressure, It is important to 
choose the most aggressive of these; a 
well-placed extension will often wrest 
sente from the enemy. It would be temp- 
ting to draw up a chart of such exten- 
Sions, but the dangers of learning by 
formula are great. Beyond the basic ex- 
amples, each situation must be analyzed 
by the player himself, 

(continued on next page) 
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C. Open situations: the single skip 


When extending in open situations, 
without the pressure of strong opposing 
formations, it is normal to extend a 
step further thana "virtual" connection, 
The purpose of such moves is not to in- 
sure a connection, but rather to move 
boldly, gain territory and influence in 
sucha way that an attempted cut would 
be unprofitable. 


(from Shusai Study #4, AGJ, II, 1) 


iagram / 


A great deal of attention should be 
paid to the singie skip, for this is the 
normal form of extension to the center. 
Diagram 7 shows a fuseki situation built 
up entirely from single skip moves. The 
extension of ®l threatens to surround a 
vast territory; White invades lightly 
at 92, and retreats to the center with 
°4. Black then presses down on the oth- 
er White formation with the L-shaped 
formation of ®5. 

Why is the single skip used so often? 
Its strength lies in its versatility. 
First, note (Diagram 8-A) that White can 
play between the two stones, and Black 
has no immediate prospect of capture. 
Now consider the many alternatives open 
to Black if White makes this ill-advised 
cut, He can develop the situation of 
Diagram 8 with a play at a, if elaborate 
in-fighting will be profitable to him. 
Or on the other hard, he can sacrifice 


Diagram 


iagram 9 


his original stone to build territory or 
influence the center. Diagram 9-B shows 
how Black can dominate the situation by 
one such line of play, and still keep 
sente. He might equally well have built 
the same formation in three other direc- 
tions. In Diagram 9 he maintains his 
strength toward the center, sacrifices 
one stone to build territory and keep 
sente,. 

What are the limitations of the sin- 
gle skip? When is it vulnerable? When 
the enemy has built up strength on both 
sides, as in Diagram 10, Black must now 
protect against a cut at a. 10-B shows 
how White can connect through Black in 
the maneuver known as "watari". A play 
at a or b in Diagram 10-A is often used 
to guard against this. Generally, any 
horizontal or diagonal play can be used 
to convert the single skip intoa virtual 
connection. 

A series of single skips towards the 
center is neither more nor less vulner- 
able than one, andachain of such exten- 
sions is often seen, The L-shaped for- 
mation of Diagram 7 is also often seen, 
Here Black threatens to attack at a; but 
once White defends, Black is vulnerable 
to a play at b, and should watch this 
point carefully. 


D. The knight's move 


The knight's move (Diagram 11-A) is a 
weak link for beginners, who may not 
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Diagram 1] 


realize that it has little connecting 
value. The stronger player bides his 
time, then attacks these links later in 
the game. To prevent such a cut at a or 
b, Black must be able to capture by a 
ladder in either direction-- and relying 
on such ladders can be a source of more 
weakness than strength. 

What is the proper function of the 
knight's move? Not as a connection, nor 
aS an extension to the center, but ra- 
ther as a surrounding move, bearing hea- 
vily to left or right. In Diagram 11-B 
the knight'’s move is a good surrounding 
weapon, Here Black is not at all wor- 
ried by a White cut, for White himself 
cannot avoid being cut off, and if Black 
has any kind of leeway to left and right, 
the White stones will die. 

Another example of the knight’*’s move 
as a surrounding weapon may be seen in 
move 56 of the Go-Seigen-Takagawa game, 
printed in this issue, This move puts 
heavy pressure onthe Black stones below, 
but unfortunately White is not strong e- 
nough to support the threat. The reader 
should note how Black takes full tacti- 
cal advantage of the possibility of cut- 
ting this knight's move, and he final- 
ly forces White to play a gote move 78. 
Black then makes the very profitable cut 
©79 on the south border, 

There is one situation where the 


Diagram {2 


knight's move is a virtual connection, 
and serves as an excellent extension to 
the center, This is based on a vertical 
column of three, and is frequently found 
in Shusai's fuseki studies. Diagram 12-A 
shows the basic form, with White's intru- 
ding stone caught in a diagonal trap. In 
Diagram 12-B, ®2 is a deft answer to °1; 
strangely enough, though °2 leans to the 
left, it isastrong threat to play at a. 
White recognizes this, and defends at °3, 


(from Shusai Study #2, AGJ, I,-3) 


Diagram 13 shews the knight's move 
used to defend and attack, ®1 threatens 
to surround White with another knight's 
move; White seizes the vital point with 
02, which bears heavily both north and 
south, Finally, Black's ®5 converts 
the surrounding move of ®1 into a normal 
extension. This doubled knight's move 
is useful, and worth remembering, 


E. Conclusion 


There are two basic situations which 
govern extensions toward the center, 
When opposing stones are in close con- 
tact, or have strong influence nearby, 
the solid or diagonal extensions are 
most often used, Other forms of virtual 
connections are also used which cannot 
be cut in the normal course of play. 

In open situations, the single skip 
is the normal extension, When planning 
such an extension, the beginner should 
not only ask himself, "Can this be cut?" 
but “if White cuts, how shall I answer?" 
If there are no White stones nearby to 
Support such a cut, he can proceed bold- 
ly to make the normal extension without 
fear of the consequences, 


(The editors of the Go Journal are in- 
terested in your comments on this series. 
The article planned for the next issue 
will concern "Forming Territory", ) 
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SACRIFICE STONE TACTICS 


(continued from page 1) 


position, This has the disadvantage of 
allowing W time to play at C10. 

If B plays elsewhere, W would first 
play at C7; B should answer at D5, and 
then W would play at D10. 
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Diagram 2-A Diagram 2-8 
B may also play ®1 at C7. This move 


discourages W from playing at C10 be- 
cause of the danger of an invasion at 
C12. However, this is a defensive mea- 
sure, lacking offensive potential on the 
part of Black, So the problem is: does 
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answer by W. 


Black have an effective tactical means 
of developing a squeeze attack against 
the stone at C14, without being pressed 
against the left border? | 

The variation shown in Diagram 2-B 
shows the solution to this problem. 8B 
Sacrifices the stone at ®l in order to 
gain sente to play at D6. 

In Diagram 2-C White plays at D5 to 
thwart Black's plan. ®/ requires an 
®9 is a very good play, as 
to Black's center influence, 

is not entirely dead, and this 
in the later 


it adds 
Also, ®1 
stone may prove valuable 
stages of the game. 
Diagram 2-D is the natural continua- 
tion of the previous diagram. W plays 
°l and °3 in order to guard against a B 
play at Cll. °4 is a sacrifice stone, 


The result after °15 
because of the large 
B has and the fact 
down the W position. 
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is favorable for B, 
potential territory 
that B has pressed 
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Diagram 2-E follows the position seen 


in Diagram 2-C, 91 
round the Black stone at G3. 


is played to sur- 
The final 


position is better for B than that shown 
in Diagram 2-D, because the weak stones 
at °7 more than balance the loss around 
G3. This conclusion is based on Go ex- 


perience and 


intuition, 


°9 is a power- 


ful play as it allows the possibility of 


a play at D8 
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in connection with the 
fight to save the White 


stones around 


°7, °10 is played to secure the weak 
point in Black*’s formation, and ®12 
guards the corner. ®1 of Diagram 2-C 
has proved a successful sacrifice. 

W may play at °8 of Diagram 2-F when 
he dislikes the play at E2 of Diagram 2- 
C. Wplays °8 and °10 with sente, and 
then turns to the upper side. This va- 
riation may appeal to the beginner, but 
it is not recommended by advanced play- 
ers, 15 cuts into White's territory. 
After ®15 if W plays at E2, then ®17 F5, 
©18 E4, ©19 G5; or 916 E4, ®17 E2. 
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Diagram 3-8 


(Diagram 3-A) 

shows how B sacrifices 
three stones in order to develop out- 
side influence, The variation through 
®25 is the standard line of play and is 
called "the major nadare joseki." (Na- 
dare means slide.) Diagram 3-B shows a 
primitive form of this joseki which was 
popular at the beginning of the Showa 
Era (1911 or 1912). This line of play 
is now considered obsolete because of 
the strong outside influence developed 
by Black. 

The conclusion reached from the pre- 
vious diagram is that °7 is a poor play. 
The variation shown in Diagram 3-C was 
popular at one time. In this line Black 


Basic Position 3 
The position 


saves his three stones and builds terri- 
tory, while White develops outside in- 
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Diagram 4-C 


fluence. ©12 is required in order to 
avoid the ko fight shown in Diagram 3-D, 
B wins in the corner, but W has an ex- 
cellent play at F9, 
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B plays ®1 of Diagram 3-E with the 
intention of giving up the three stones 
on the left side. This is a variation 
of the original nadare joseki, °3 and 
*5 increase Black's outside strength. 
The cut at °6 is considered an obsolete 
play. °9 is of doubtful value when one 
considers the possibility of a later W 
play at K3. 

*l of Diagram 3-F is correct, as B 
need not fear °2. ©7 increases Black's 
outside influence, 
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Diagram 4-G Diagram 3-H 


Diagram 3-G is called the minor na- 
dare. Diagram 3-H is a continuation of 
the previous diagram, This is a varia- 
tion currently in use. From these dia- 
grams the reader can see that the use of 
sacrifice stones is a very important 
part of this joseki. 


Basic Position 4 (Diagram 4-A) 

The play through ©7 forms a very com- 
mon joseki, ©7 threatens a cut and in- 
troduces complicated variations into the 
play. Another line that may be used is 
shown in Diagram 4-B, Instead of that 
shown, the line ®1 E3, 92 F3, ©3 E2 may 
also be used, 

Diagram 4-C is a continuation of Dia- 
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gram 4-A, ©1, 93 and °5 are played in 
connection with a tactical plan to sac- 
rifice the stone °5. The variation seen 
in Diagram 4-D follows Diagram 4-C, This 
is the accepted order of play. By means 
of the sequence 12 through ©22, W has 
effectively sacrificed the four stones 
in the corner. 
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After Diagram 4-D, W plays °23, 25 and 
27 of Diagram 4-E, forcing B to answer. 
At a later stage of the game the follow- 
ing plays might be made: G1, ®D1l, °E6, 
45, °D7, °A6 (capturing three White 
stones). End game plays would be: ®F1 
and SHI, 

When one assumes that the stones are 
placed as shown in the other corners of 
Diagram 4-E, then this joseki sequence 
is extremely unfavorable for Black. 

Diagram 4-F shows a line of play that 
may be used instead of °23 of Diagram 4- 
E. This line is only possible when the 
ladder formation that would be formed if 


B cut at the point above °5, is favor- 
able for W. °3 is a trap. If ®4 F6, 95 
D7, ®6 G6, then ©7 C8, with a better 


position than in Diagram 4-F, 8 re- 
sults in the variation shown through °15 
with B having been forced into a low 
position and W having increased his out- 
Side influence, After the move 15, a 
White play at Bl2 forces the move ©B7, 

Instead of ®8 in Diagram 4-F, B may 
choose the following line: °B7, B8, 
®cg, °c9, °B9, °C10. W builds a strong- 
er group through the use of a sacrifice 
stone€. e 
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